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not Oj . iim or ve him ( ict u 

ca ymplete current bi s ithen1 in ap} 
to the country. In view of the fact that the Conserva 
tive party ha for 101 bee é ged i! \ y ! 
duct which it now deprecates, the proposal of its ch 
tain is charmingly c , and it is so characterized 
the entire Liberal press. Mr. Chamberlain, Liberal 
Unionist wirepuller who brought about the Ministry 


downfall, smiles in his sleeve at the rather silly predica 


ment of Salisbury. To secure a prematu dis 1 
tion of Parliament by a vote on the reduction of five 
hundred dollars of a Cabinet officer's annual salary 1s 


rather small business. 


Lord Rosebery has not fulfilled the promise of 3 
earlier years Home Rule has made no progress; and 
the expected attack on the . 

House of Lords has not been tA 


attempted. The phenomenal old 
j 3 
statesman who has coached ‘. =~ 


t 


Rosebery so long is not likely \ Sim 
to take charge of the failing i ; 3 
fortunes of the Lil als and 3 

carry through the bold pro- 
gramme which has fallen from 
R 


sebery’s hands. His definite 


retirement from public life seems certain. M 
berlain gets the office of Colonial Secretary in the Sal 

bury Cabinet and will have much to do with the new 
Ministry's policy. If Mr. Gladstone could return to the 
political field, and pick up the scattered reform threads, 
and begin the battle all over again, the results of the 


] 


next elections might have some astonish 





surprises 


for Salisbury, Chamberlain & Co. But his physicians 


ind his friends forbid this course 








Che rel 10 ot gland have for yirie 
time been strained, t 1 it seriou 
trouble rhe new Cabinet's first ve Ww ( nd for 
the British Ambassador to Paris, and to It with 
him. Conservatives with ‘‘reforms”’ like the projected 

rbing of the House of Lords hanging over their heads 

ht not hesitate to welcome a foreign war by way of 
a diversion, and as a means of prolonging their | Vof 
power. It is reported that Mr. ¢ erlain wou | 
liked to have had the War por i but t { 

Es he is largely interested in (¢ I 

m cordite and ridge 

ince the Duke of Cambridge has been ired trom 
the supreme command of the English Armies, t 
Queen has shown a strong desire to keep the office in 


the hands of a prince of blood royal; and the Duke of 





Connaught, with a civilian of talent to watch over him 


is said to be slated for the office. This will be hailed 





with derision by the fra ‘als, and with dissatisfaction 


by the masses 


Sir Charles Dilke says that the Liberal party is cer- 


ons. rhe cause of 





tain to be beaten in the coming elec 





he ‘‘withdrawal 


tl » expected defeat will be, he thin 
of a great personality from the party. When Lord 
Palmerston died,”’ he says, “‘his party collapsed immedi- 
ately. The Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Chamberlain and 
others of the new Cabinet are in favor of appropriating 
part of the Radic: 


bring in an Irish land bill, and to propose some new 


programme. They intend to 





social’’ reforms. In foreign politics they might well 
give Lord Dufferin a free hand, for he knows more 

ut the subject than all the rest of them put together. 
It is rumored that the Queen is anxious to have 
Prince Henry of Battenberg made Viceroy of India, so 
that her favorite daughter, Princess Beatrice, might 


accompany her husband there and found a Court of great 
splendor. The choice of Prince Henry for such a place 


is unfortunate, and would be severely criticised. 


The Reinhard Committee of the New York Levisla 


ture has adjourned until fall, and during the summer 


months the members propose to probe the sweating e 
by personal visits and by detective work. There can be 
no better time for them to take copious notes it 
bazaars or department stores, n the meantime s 
new features of this alleged development of comm« e 


are worthy of attention. 





The jobbing business, in which manv thousand mez 
are employed the year round at good livir wage 
fe mhe_Bareor this city alone, 1s threatened 
c ya } t . 
hans ~ Oar with extinction. Everybody 
2 : 
“nd e's knows that throughout the 
‘ ‘ . 
wen, | Union merchant ire obliged 
q 4 } 
el order to é 





cks com 
ale supply the reat bulk of their 


2. A trade, in which short-time 


~~ é to buy on time in order t 
a eS " their stocl} ny te al 





; 
Ls) i . 
tomes eS aeet CoOMmModation is absolutely 
2 x } ves 
a Po 2 necessary Phe bbing trade 
s always facilitated the carrying out of this policy. 


A prominent business man said In a recent interview 


that A. T. Stewart, who was one of the first to mark the 
price on his goods, and break up the vicious system of 
‘“Jewing down,”’ could not | lup that system to-day 


in the teeth of bazaar methods, which tamper with the 


very manufacture of the goods themselves 
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n LTHOUGH on tate and ceremonial occasions the 


ppea nce of royal pel naye is characterized 


AX much pomp and splendor, their very looks 








1 beari denoting that thev are keenly alive 
‘ lo ie of th ral \ t ordinary times their 
plicity and complete absence of atlectation are of a 
nature to astonish those wl fondly imagine that mon 
hs and priur nev venture abroad unless arrayed 
Tt ré in at any rate 1 some porreous poid-en 
broidered uniform, lhere are only t » exceptions to 
this rule—namely, Victoria of Great Britain and Mar 
yuerite of Ltaly. The latter when at Kome never leaves 
the Quirinal Palace save in a very showy carriage with 
the servants attired in irlet and gold liverie ind a 
though | have seen her kneeling anu mere tad 
of the ¢ ipagna in one or another of tue metropolitan 


churches during Holy Week, yet | can never remember 
to have met her walking or ot in the street Possibly 
this is due to the very effusive and bold manner which 


Italian men have of impressin upon every woman they 
pass the sentiments of a Imiration aroused in their breast 
by feminine beauty At Florence [have known Queen 
Natalie of Servia, who certainly is no timid young girl, 
to be compelled to Lp pre il to the poli eto relieve her of 


the attention which a couple of young patricians were 
endeavoring to force upon her attractive Majesty. 
Queen Victoria, it is true, runs no such danger as 
this, save at the hands of those cranks who are forever 
dogying the steps of royalty But in the early years of 
her reign several attempts were made to do her personal 








urs Four or five times she was shot at, and on one 
casion she was even ruck across the face and shoul 
lers with a cane by an ex-oflicer of the Prince of Wales’s 
Tenth Hussar Regiment Ever since then, and possibly 
on that account e has never been seen in the street 
ier Capita i\ ‘ In a carriage-and-four pre 
ceeded by outriders, with a mounted equerry riding on 
either side of the carriage, a couple of Highland 11es 


perched in the rumble behind, and in most cases f 

lowed by a large escort of stalwart horseguards mounted 
on coal-black charger ind magnificent in their scarlet 
tunics, burnished steel cuirasses, gilt and plumed helmets 





representing a cost of 





and | hh je boots 
four hundred d irs merely in ur rm and saddlery— 
iow which, from its very rarity, 





a ether a iN 
aiway pre very protoundiy the good people of 
l | 

It was whe watel ith lovally bared head thi 
tr vr il rte eeDp St. James's Street one sum 
! day that | heard a kind of put! and pant whicl 





sounded somewhat f ir, and, turning quickly, found 
mvself almost face to face with the Prince of Wales 
How [wish those youths whose fondest aspiration is to 
be sed 1 an ‘ mde anda man of 
fashion could have seen him on that occasion as I saw 

r notions with regard to the bad form of be- 
ing seen in the streets carrying a parcel would have re 





ceived a rude shock For his Royal Highness was sim- 


ply overloaded with packages of every kind. He had 


ONCE A WEEK. 


evidently agp shopping, and both his hands being oc 
cupied with carrying his purchases, he was unable t 
return bows except by a genial smile, a nod and a lau 
This continued all the way down St. James’s Street, 





around the corner into Pall Mall and up to the gates of 
Marlborough House, where he was forced to acknow!l- 
edge in the same manner the salute of the sentries as 


they prese nted arms The soldiers seemed to appreciate 
the joke, for, notwithstanding their instincts of disci- 
pline, their faces expanded into the broadest grin of 
which a British red-coat is capable. On this occasion 
the Prince was alone, but as a gener: il rule he is accom 

panied by one of his equerries or else by his private 
secretary, Sir Francis Knol 
lys, it being pretty generally 
pted as a rule by the 
royal family that none of Its 


ace 
members should be seen in 
public unless accompanied 
by anattendant. This prac- 
tice dates back to the early 
days of Queen Victoria’s 
marriage, when numerous 
attempts were made by di 


pring yt rsons, € pec Wabiy 
women of the adventuress 
type, to scrape an acquaint 
ance with her Majesty's at 
that time handsome young 
husband, their object being 
presumably either to con- 
quer his atfections for inter- 
ested pur] 
compromise hiins to such an ~ a, ss 
extent as to place him ina “™s 7%" E oF VALE 
position to be _sperenne or 
As the Queen's marriag 
was distinctly unp a yr at the time on account of the 
German netionality of the Prince Consort, and as the 
newspapers would have only been too delighted to avail 
themselves of any pretext, no matter how slight, for 
heaping abuse upon the young foreigner, the Queen in- 
sisted that her husband should never leave the palace 
unless attended by one or two gentlemen in waiting, 
whose presence would suflice to protect his Royal Hi; 
ness from at least malevolent gossip. And this rule has 
developed into a pretty generally accepted practice, not 
only in England, but also on the Continent, especially 
at those Courts which are bound by ties of relationship 
to that of St. James. The English princes and their 
equerries, however, are iivariably arrayed when seen 
afoot in the London streets in the black top hat, black 
frock-coat and checked or pepper-and-salt trousers 
which are the customary town garb of every English- 
man who puts forward any pretense to be in the social 
wim, and I can never recollect having seen any of the 
English princes walking on a public ‘thoroug hfare in 


) or else to 











THE. Prince of WALES ane Hig LQUERRY. 
Gen. CLARKE 

uniform, such as one sees their foretgn relatives do in 
Continental capitals. To attend the races in the neigh- 
sorhood of London, such as Sandown, the Prince dons a 
sack-coat and a derby except when the Princess accom- 
panies him, in which case he invariably retains his high 
hat and frock-coat. Thus, as far as his attire is cou 
cerned, there is nothing on ordinary occasions to distin- 
guish him or his brothers from the average every-day 
citizen 

King Leopold Belgium, although most of the day 
in the quiet undress uniform of a Lieutenant-General of 
his army, m iN be seen almost every morning arrayed in 
a sack-coat, a derby hat, corderoy riding-breeches and 
gaiters, on his way through the streets of his capital 
from his suburban palace of Laeken to the royal c hates au 
in the centre of the citv of Brussels, where he is accus- 
tomed to transact most of his business and to accord 
audiences. At Ostend, where he spends the major por- 
tion of the summer, he atfects a complete suit of pepper- 
and-salt pattern, with a derby hat. his clothes bearing 
the unmistakable evidence of being of English make. 
Let me add that King Leopold never under any circum- 
stances wears gloves when on the street, although he 
insists on his gentlemen in waiting being irreproachably 

gloved. In this he differs from the Prince of Wales, 

te is always tres bien gante, 

King Charles of Portugal, while in the undress uni 
form of a general in the afternoons, may be seen lounging 
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about the streets of his capital in the morning wearing 
a black derby hat, a black frock-coat and light trousers, 
the coat serving to show off the altogether abnormal 
size of his Majesty’s waist. Another Continental sover 
eign who seems to prefer civilian attire to uniform is 
curiously enough, that gallant soldier, King Humbert, 
the only reigning sovereign now living who can boast of 
having received a wound on the field of battle. He is 
always arrayed in a frock-coat and high silk hat when 
he takes his afternoon drive or stroll afoot on the Pincio 
at Rome, or in the grounds of the Villa Borghese. The 
aide-de-camp with him is in full uniform, however; but 
it needs no such distinguishing mark to attract attention 
to the Italian ruler, whose long white moustache and 
peculiarly sad features are something entirely unique— 
unlike any one else's. 

As to Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria, I do not 
suppose that he has ever worn a silk hat during his life, 
and with the exception of once when I saw him alight 
ing from the train on his return from a foreign trip 
arrayed in a sack-coat and a derby hat, 1 cannot remem 
ber having met him in mufti in Vienna; for of course 
1 do not describe as mufti the picturesque Styrian hunt 
er’s dress which he invariably assumes when starting of! 
on his hunting expeditions. At all other times he is ar- 
rayed in uniferm, the plain light-blue undress tunic and 
black trousers with broad scarlet band of an Austrian 
general, with no distinguishing mark in the shape of 
stars or crosses save the badge of the Order of the 
Golden Fleece, which peeps forth from between the 
second and third buttonhole of his tunic. He is often 
to be met afoot, but always accompanied by one of his 
officers in waiting, arrayed like him, in undress uni- 
form, as often as not without asword, Undress uniform 
is likewise the customary garb of every one of the Arch- 
dukes in the streets of Vienna 

King Christian of Denmark, like his son King George 
of Greece, is never in uniform save on official occasions, 
and may often be seen strolling about the streets of Co- 





penhagen accompanied only by his two great dogs and 
clad in an old gray jacket, the reverse of fresh-looking, 
with a soft felt hat on his head. He has a friendly 
word for everybody he knows, looks in at the shop-win 
dows, and were it not for his superb dogs would fail to 
attract particular attention on the part of strangers. 
His sons show a similar disinclination to wear uniforms, 
and are invariably to be seen in the public thorough- 
fares of Copenhagen arrayed in the most unconven- 
tional and commodious kind of sack suits. Many are 
the odd adventures which the unpretentious attire of 
the King and his sons has brought about, notably when, 
a couple of years ago, an old maiden lady and her niece 
insisted on giving the King and the Crown Prince into 
the custody of the police for having on one dark and 
rainy night persisted in holding umbrellas over the 
ladies’ heads. Nothing could induce the aged spinster 
to believe, until the police revealed to her the identity 
of the two cavaliers, that they were not dissolute men 
in search of adventures with the fair sex. 

The young Czar of Russia, like his fellow-sovereigns 
of Servia, Roumania and Bulgaria, affects uniform, 
always of simplest and most unobtrusive character. Un- 
like his father ger is frequently to be met wandering 
about the streets of his capital, unaccompanied save by 
the Empress, and at the outset of his reign he fairly 
dumbfounded the etiquette-bound dignitaries of his 
Court by dropping inte shops and stores just like an 
ordinary citizen, to make purchases of gloves and jew- 
elry. Sometimes, too, he strolls along the Newsky Pros- 
pekt all alone, and these walks afford him much enter- 
tainment, as at least two-thirds of the people pass him 


without recognizing him. 

Like all the minor German sovereigns and princes, 
Empe ror William is sel idom out of uniferm save when 
playing lawn-tennis, a game of which he is passionately 
fond. Although he affec ts the ui.dress uniform of one 
or the other of the regiments which he used to com- 
mand prior to his accession to the thror et he seems 
to disdain that simplicity which charac «d the pub- 
lic appearances of his father and grandt.iher. During 
the lifetime of the old Emperor, both he .nd the Crown 
Prince. who subsequently ascended the chrone as Fred- 
erick III., were frequently to be seen stro!!ir¢ through 
the streets of Berlin and Potsdam, unattended and in 
uniforms the reverse of showy and sometimes even 
shabby from use. They had a kindly nod and a smile 
for the salutations which greeted them on every side, 
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and were very familiar figures to the citizens of the 
Prussian capital. The present Emperor is a familiar 
figure, too, but he invariably invites attention by the 
retinue which he has in attendance and by the showy 
character even of his undress uniform, preferring those 
of the Hussar and of the Garde du Corps Regiments. 
Then he is always on the lookout for any disrespect or 
breach of military regula- 
tion on the part of the offi- 
cers and soldiers whom he 
encounters, and it was but 
the other day that, having 
caught sight of an unlucky 
young oflicer of Lancers 
smoking a cigar Unter den 
Linden in detiance of his 
newly issued and arbitrary 
edict, he caused him to be 
seized on the spot by a 
couple of policemen and to 
* be taken off in a cab to the 
military prison with just as 
much public indignity as if 
the young man had com- 
“ mitted some grave crime. 
Things like this do not tend 


EMPEROR OF GERMANY PLAYING to render the present Em- 
TENNIS. 





peror of Germany such a 
popular figure as were his father and grandfather in 
the streets of Berlin. F, CUNLIFFE OWEN. 
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PICTURES FROM KIEL. 
GERMANY has every reason to be proud cf the « 
bration at the opening of the Kiel Canal. 
it bring about the very best and most complete assem 
blage ever seen of modern warships, but it was charac 
terized by splendor and by perfect discipline through 





nny 
A WEEK 
Ke KIEL 
canal, so precious to all Germany as a means of a i 
ele bling the navy without delay the other federated 
Not only did States pay the rest of the thirty-eight million 
hundred thousand dollar 
The canal is expected to pay for itself soon, be« 
} the commerce through it will be enormous. It is 
already heavily fortified, which might lead a skeptic to 


out, Once A WEEK'S illustrations show some of the 
most salient features of the dedicatory ceremonies, such 
as the passage of our ship ‘‘Marblehead’’ through the 
canal, and the salute to the Imperial yacht ‘‘Hohen 
zollern’’ by the great fleet of warships at Kiel. The 
young Kaiser was in most pacific mood, perhaps con 
strained thereto by the spectacle of the strength of his 
neighbor Powers; and he even went out of his way to 
be agreeable to the French, who remained somewhat 
sullen. For the Russians he did not exhibit 
much cordiality. Our handsome American fleet was 
received with the utmost enthusiasm; the Germans 
cheered it to the echo, and the Emperor expressed his 
delight at its appearance. The ships were generally 
thought to be the most shapely in build, and trimmest 
of line. 

All the entertainments, both at rich old Hamburg and 
at Kiel, were on a colossal scale, and were characterized 
by the best of taste. While we have been vaporing 
about building the Nicaragua Canal, Germany ha 
quietly completed this vast scheme, without making 
any outery; and, having completed it, she has spent 
nearly half a million dollars on the ceremony of open 
ing it, Prus pays about one-third of the cost of this 


quite 80 





inquire whether Kaiser Wilhelm really has so much 
confide nce in the preservation of peace as he claims to 
posses A political traw worth noting was the 
manner in which the officers of the English and Italian 
navie hobnobbed together, and the French and Ru 
sians kept up a concert of friendly mutual compliment 
The od burghers of Kiel will long remember the visit 
of the great international war fle 


‘ 
—-— 

\ 10US fashion has come into vogue in Paris. In 

all the cemeteries metal boxes with a slit in the lid are 

placed on the tombstones to receive the cards of visitors 

The relatives of the deceased are thus enabled to see wl 

t ate 4 : . 


among the living still cherish the memory of their d 
parted friend 


DURING the recent Socialistic riots in Vienna, a Wild 
Test iow, with North American Indians, was ré 
W t 
earsing near the ene of ie disturbance \ local 
1earsing near t f tl listurbar 
magistrate impressed the ‘Texas Jack’’ of the show 


and made him and his cowboys do duty at la , tn. 


cialists. 
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THE NEW YORK NOVEL. 


in the critical literary column of a 


prominent newspaper, I read 
y( words about the stupidity ot 

els that presumed to take New 
wkground, The rev 
in the reason of this alleged dullness, but he firmly 
{upon it asa fact. 
disagreed with him that New York novels are nece 
tedious, since I remembered a number that had struck 
meas altogether the reverse. \t the same time I fel 
that the writer of those denunciatory words believe 
very sincerely ip the truth of them, and that many « 
his townsfolk, here in this enormous metropolis, would 
be willing to indorse his despairing statements. 

Oddly enough, it is true that most cultivated New 
Yorkers take slight interest in the city of their birth. 
For many years, as it would be foolish to deny, they 
have ignored our crying political evils Certain spasins 
of reform have secured their aidful co-operation, but as 
a rule apathy and not energy has marked tl t 
toward every unconscionable ‘boss’ ‘and a i 
ing myrmidons. Yet, apart from this unpat 








For my own part, I entirely 





Sariiy 








otie ir 
ertia, the wealthiest, freest and supposably most cu 


vated citizen has shown indifference of another and 
more c ymprehensive sort. ] Speak, how, of an inditler 
ence that seems to penetrate the entire round of his daily 
life. Let us be 
of the new year. 
He is in town, with his family It is the gay 
His wife and sor 1 


theatres, 








in our survey of him wit 





and daughters e1 y the opera, the 
ners, the private bal! nd a few of the 
public ones. He, too, enjoys these, and hi 
By and by the season ends, and Lent lulls most active 
amusements. He is now apt, in many cases, to ] 
town for a sojourn in Florida, Say that he retu 
New York by the end of March. His next thought is 
urope, and thither he sails liner. 
Four months he will probably spend abroad, first in Nice 
r Rome or Florence or Naples, then in Paris, then in 
mndon, not to speak of other trips he may take to Cairo 
» Algiers, to Spain, to the Levant. By 
is family recollect Newport, and their smart villa on 
Narragansett Avenue. He returns, and till past the 
middle of September is inhaling the sa that 
pulse over Paradise Rocks. Afterward he takes his 
iousehold gods to a big farm on Long Island, or near 
the Hudson, though perhaps be may delay going there 
y making a sojourn at Lenox. In quteter country 
»remains till the first of November, or even 
| 





club as well, 





in some luxurious ‘ 





breezes 





the weather should prove specially 

ie. His home is apt to be a many-chambered struct 
ure in the midst of a great fat and here he 
the luxury without the stiffness of Newport. Here, too, 
delightful house-parties are given, at which his sons and 
laughters often meet their matrimonial fates 
they have not gone to meet them elsewhere, at some 
other autumn house-party. 

And so it might be said that the social leaders of New 
York spend there, for the most part, scarcely more than 
three good months in every year. They have the 
chance of going where they please, and they show in 

how little they care for the city in which 
the bulk of their property, either as regards money or 
and, is likely to be located. And I think that this d 
regard, this unconscious contempt, 1s shared by the ma- 


New Yorkers. The Londoner loves his Lon 


rity oF 

don, with all its many and martyrizing sins of climate. 
The Parisian languishes if long deprived of his treasured 
Paris. But the New Yorker cares very little about his 
New York. It may interest him commercially, and in 
the sense of his home and his fireside being enshrined 
there, it may interest him emotionally. But it does not 
present to him the least romantic appeal. Of its ant 

revolutionary past he is prone to be ignorant, and when 
the opposite he is heedless of those rather grim and 
frugal years, which he would grant you were pictur- 
esque, but which he finds undiverting. Besides, there 
is so little trace of them now in the wharves and ware- 
houses and ferries along south and east river-fronts, and 
even the historic Battery wears not a vestige of its old 
Dutch or Colonial aspect. For each thousand of New 
Yorkers that annually board our Europe-bound steam 

ers, there are doubtless thousands more who would 
gladly voyage overseas if they only could. Many of 
them will speak with great contempt of the governments 
and customs of foreign countries, but in this case disay] 

probation does not annul curiosity, and the openly ex 

pressed conviction that they dwell in the finest and 
freest of fatherlands under the sun does not make them 
a whit less anxious to change their skies for months at 
a time. 

Just as New Yorkers are indifferent to the atmo 
phere, the social movement, the local and human co! 
ing of their town, so are they careless of all fiction 
which deals with it. If a foreigner writes about it, or 
an American so long expatriated that he sees it only 
with transatlantic eyes, they are roused into actual if 
temporary concern. But to know New York thoroughly 
and to write about it with accurate clearness at first 
hand, from data slowly gathered through years of deep 
intimacy and experience—these are vantages and equip- 
ments for which the novelist must expect no warmth of 
appreciative welcome. The period y arrive when all 
this will have changed, but it now looks excessively 
remote. The hunger of travel grows with all Americans 
rather than decreases. To attract them from a literary 
point of view, to make them buy you and read you and 
talk about vou (even if a few weeks later they cast you 
aside and forget you in the tumultuous hurry and worry 
of their phenomenally busy lives) is to write of countries 
rather than characters, of distance her than proxim 
ity, of the Suez Canal rather than the Brooklyn Bridge, 
of the Bois de Boulogne rather than Central Park, of the 
Hellespont rather than the 
But the New York novel 
is a true artist he will re 
worthy work transcends all triumph wrought by 
rial guerdon. Though lack of lay mean 
starvation for nearly every man write a 
masterpiece the chances of trying hard to write one 
during intervals in less congenial labor are vouchsa/ed 
by even the most churlish destiny All victory over 
obstacles must depend upon the nerve and pluck of t! 
fighter. l ngenial labor tor 
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from the negro quarters 








i ira ne 
wrenched from trees were hurled through 
‘ r of the t f syroaned e 
h rained at the iro irs across it, almost burst 
its fastening The air within the cave became hot to 
suffocatior moans and cris irose from the terrified 
ervant it little Josephin ittered not a wor 
Close clasping her arms around her father’s neck, and 
‘ ng also to her mi hand, she lay quiet and 
ca But, within her tender bosom what tumultuous 
feeling tr led 1 expressit Her fete day it 
was to have been he was to have ruled the plantation 
as a queen absolute; one of her subjects was to have 


slavery; on every side 
oicing But now 


hers, what lasting im- 


been freed from the bond 
there would have been joy and re 
Upon a sensitive organism like 


! 1 l OF JOSEPHINE IM THE CELEBRATED PAINTI 
BY » HON 
pression this scene and experience make with senses 


attuned to the harmonies of Nature, what 


a shock would be this dissonance ! 


Thus early in ber l lif 


exquisitely 


sad iile brought face to 
face with the terror and despair of humanity. She 
must have been impressed with man’s impotence; } 
haps then her fatalism—her resignation to 
the inevitable, to which she clung in later years. 

but finally the door ceased 
and M. Tascher commanded 
the huge negro who had it in charge to open it a little 
way. Carefully and slowly the bolts were drawn and 
lavlight admitted. All was quiet without. The dark 
ness that had accompanied the storm, caused by the 
* dust and sheets of rain, had been di 


she Was 





was born 





The hours passed slowly; 
to strain at its fastenings, 


se ciouds of 





pelled by the sun, which was now shining brightly. <A 
mighty sigh of relicf arose from that imprisoned 
thror but changed to cries of distress as the scene ctf 
desolation met their view, 

The wind had died away to a moa exhausted Nat 
ure lay prostrate, torn and bleeding. Mardly a tree was 


left standing: huge ceibas, cedars and sapote trees had 
been uprooted and cast to the ground. But the most 
mournful spectacle was of avenue, for in 
‘columnar trunks with their waving plumes 


ed row of shattered stusips, with here and 


the paim 








there the 1 ! Liz ves clingin to their stems, The 
huts of the negroes, which had been grouped around 
the sugar? were entirely destroyed, and soon a hun- 
dred despait | 1s Were groping in their ruins. 

All this scene of devastation M. Tascher took in ata 
glance; it somewhat prepared him for the crownin 
desolation of al the total destruct f his house, 

A groan escaped him as he look upon what had 
been his hay home. In ruins, not a \ | left stan 


ers filed with debr the ros« 


rden 





trewn with stones and tiles. From that n 
ment the father of nd broken 
Tall, alert, har a smile on his 
» had worked hopefully for his home 
1 built and improved; but now all was 


hine was a changed ¢ 





, ever with 








swept aw: the work of years, the improvements of a 

ntury. 
He never rebuilt the great house; for vears after the 
famil 1 in the upper rooms of the s erie, o% 
i re the cane was ground and converted 





to his shot t 
utely appealed to be taken to his arm Wi 


g ilders and little Josephine 
tLharawing 
from the ruins, he looked absently at 
1ent; then the consciousness of their « 


inued presence came Uy ed them 





them a mo 
1 he clas 





his breast. My wife. ter—yes thank the 
d God, thev are lett to me 
With eves blinded by tears, the unfortunates sought 


was changed, The 


for some familiar t 
river had burst its banks, had swept away their garden 
ind many but more than this: it had carried 
away some of their servants in fl Only the 


scene 





trees: 


the flood. 








great sugar-house remained standi of all the build 
ings pertaining to the estate. To this structure the now 
homeless family directed their steps. Its walls were of 


rs heavy and 


thickness, its raft 
| broad 


oorwavs 
und floor, where the 


were 
h granite lintels. Above the gr 
inding machinery was placed, there were huge rollers 
great gloomy vats 





to press the juice from the cane i 
tilled with water, an endless tramway for the carrying 
lark, cavern-like 


wavy of the cane-stalks; above this dark, 
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room were two large chambers. The beams supporting 


the floor were sound and strong, and the floor itself 
intact To the chambers the negroes, obeying M, 


laschet Ss orde rs, Cc 
ould tind, 


irried such of the furniture as they 
the ittered clothing and valuables 
collected, and there the family took up their 

ite or Fortune so willed it that while she lived 
Let Josephine knew no other place of residence, 
unl visiting at the house of a friend. Two dormer 
Windows were 


such of 





i 
J 








thrown out toward the sea, the bare 

rafters were hung with draperies, mats of rushes were 

strewn upon the tloor, and the rooms made as habitable 
ais po slbie 

fhe old building still stands (or it stood, a few years 





ago, when it was seen by the writer of these lines), a 
mute memorial of that scene of devastation more than 
one hundred years ago! Nothing else remains to 
remind one of what transpired here when it was the 
home of the youthful | press Of the great-house 


the kitchen was left ) 
the ancienne eni ,a is called to-day; this, too, 
still exists. The lover of J« sephine, the traveler who 
may chance to reach this obscure valley, may still trace 
the outline of the great house walls, and look upon the 
small structure that was once attached to it. Its walls 
are of stone, its roof of rich-hued tiles, lichen-covered. 
Above it droops a mango tree, dropping its golden fruit 
to-day, as in the century past, for the children playing 
beneath its shade. In this small building lived for 
many years the mother of Josephine, after the death of 
her husband, and even while her daughter was Empress 
of France. 

As the watchful Adee was carrying Josephine to the 
place in which they were to live her attention was 
attracted by an object floating at the river-side. She 
halted, but, though shuddering with an undefined feel- 
ing of dread, slie continued her way to the upper cham- 
ber, first leaving her charge with a servant before re- 


turning to confirm her suspicions. 


only stunding by the hurricane- 


ine, as it 
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Her fears were realized. Parting the guava bushes, 
peering through them fearfully, Adee saw the body of 
little Jo-jo, his hands grasping the guava roots, his 
glassy eves looking up into the sky. ‘Ah, pane’ garcon, 
poor little Jo-jo! And yesterday he was to have been 
free!"’ 

Adée carefully drew the dead boy from the water, 
and took him to the negro camp, where his mother re- 
ceived him in stony silence. Hers was not the only 
bleeding heart in the valley of Sannois. <A disaster so 
overwhelming, so universal had reduced the usually 
boisterous negroes to despairing quietude. They gath- 
ered around the mother, with mute offers of sympathy. 
One stretched out the contorted limbs, another went to 
the wrecked workshop and made him a casket of cedar 
wood, another dug a grave beneath the mango tree 
above the ford. That evening they bore him gently to 
his rest beneath the fruited mango, all the slaves join- 
ing in the procession. Jo-jo had been the favorite play- 
fellow of Josephine; he was a few years older than the 
white child, and grave and dignified beyond his age, 
Next to Adée, he had held a place in her heart as one 
to be loved and trusted. Her first inquiry, after. the 
noonday siesta, was for her companion. ‘‘Bring Jo-jo 
to me, Adée; I wish to tell him he is free. No féte® no 
flowers, only the big storm; but no matter, it was my 
birthday, was it not? And papa promised me Jo-jo. 
wonder if he will | us and his mamma, now he is 
fr 4 





Leave 
res 


Ile has left already,’’ said Adée, burying her head 





FORTUNE-TELL} 
in her arms; ‘‘when you were sleeping a 
‘ame to take him awa\ 

The child regarded her inquiringly. Her own nature 
was truthful; she believed in her nurse implicitly; but 
here was a veiled something in her words she could not 
understand, It incredible that J¢ jo should 
have gone without bidding her farewell. 

At last she said calmly, with a 
creeping around her heart: ‘‘Adée 
man ? Was it 

‘Ah, ma chere, it was le Bon Die 
took little Jo-jo. 

The child clasped her 
silently. 

“Then, Adée—then o is free, is he not 

“Yes, child; but do not think of it; better not; h« 
is happy now. Come, come down with me to the bay 
I will carry you. \dée forced herself to smile, sing 

, 
ing a 


good man 


seemed 


of fear 
the ‘good 


suspicion 
who was 
the good Lord 
flowir 


hand her tears 





| 
favorite song, which always captured the hearts 


of the little ones: 





lie ché, bd doud Come, my darling, kiss your 
sweetheart 
I lou } e-cpi-di —She will buy you 
fowl-and-rice 
Lie é, bd doud Come, my dearest, kiss your 
sweetheart 
Poule-epi-diri (in the island tois, fowl-and-rice), a 


held 


i p 
favorite dish with the Creole children, was often 
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out as a reward for good behavior by their parents and 
nurses. 

Josephine rose submissively and Adée took her to 
the bay, wending her way through and over fallen tree- 
trunks, and the million fragments of their devastated 
home. There they found the fishermen assembled, be- 
wailing the total loss of their boats and nets. The shore 
was strewn With wreckage, and multitudes of fish were 
lying on the sands and in the grass, where the storm 
had cast them. 

The river-mouth was full of tifir’—little fish s0 small 
that a hundred would scarce fill a teaspoon, but which, 
when fresh, are made into the most delicious of fish- 
cakes. The natives of the island have a tradition that 
the titiri only appear with the heats of the summer 
lightning, and they call the electric flashes of the 
storms in July and August the ‘“‘tiliri lightnings”’ 

’ eclarai-titiri which, they say, hatch the fish. 

Then there was the pe rroquet, or parakeet fish, with 
its bands of vivid yellow and red; the cirurgien, all 
blue and black; the souri, in pink and yellow; and 
finally Adée pointed out the Bon-Dié-manié-moi, so 
called by the fishermen: ‘‘the Good-God-handled-me,”’ 
because it had finger-marks on each side its head. 

By diverting the child in this manner—directing her 
attention to the manifold attractions spread out on 
every side by Nature, Adée restored her to her former 
self, and it was with composure that they returned to 
the shelter of the sugar-house. 


After months and years of constant labor, M 
Tascher succeeded in restoring to the devastated planta- 
tion somewhat of its former aspect of exuberant fertil- 
ity; but, though the ruins of the great house were re- 
moved, and the hill-slopes replanted in coffee and cane, 
neither the giant trees nor the houses were replaced. 

The struggle with Nature was exhausting and de- 
pressing, for the elemental forces were difficult to con- 
trol, and almost periodically burst their bounds and 
destroyed in a day or a night what it had taken years 
to create. Thus the planter became the victim of gloom 
and depression, and his wife worn out with the unceas- 
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STATUE OF JOSEPHINE, 


ing battle for life. Their joy, the only earthly treas- 
ure it seemed worth the while to labor for and strive to 
protect, was their daughter. Year by year, Josephine 
grew in grace and beauty, developing into a sweet and 
thoughtful maiden, full of the tropical tenderness, the 
gentle gravity so characteristic of the high-born Creole. 

At the age of ten she was almost arrived at woman's 
stature, not tall, but admirably proportioned, with a 
flexile, graceful figure, abundant hair crowning her 
shapely head, her hands and feet so small and so beau 
tiful that in after years Napoleon never ceased to ad- 
mire them. Although sun-kissed and breeze-caressed, 
from her constant exercise in open air, yet her com- 
plexion was rich and delicately tinted. In short, she 
was strong and healthy, agile and supple, with a mind 
as free from morbid thoughts or impulses as her body 
was from taint of disease or physical defect. 

Her nurse was still her companion; Adée had kept 
pace with her mistress in the development of physical 
charms, and was now a ripened Juno, the envy of her 
female companions‘and the despair of would-be lovers. 
She guarded her as tenderly as during the first years of 
infancy, when she had been given into her charge by 
the mother. She was more than mother to her, since 
she gave her all her time, allowed her own rich life to 
be absorbed by the other. And Josephine repaid her 
devotion with love of equal measure; she was her friend 
and confidante, not her servant. They were inseparable ; 
they took long walks together, bathed in the same pool 
beneath the ceiba, sang and danced together. 

It was during one of their long rambles, one late 
afternoon, when they had penetrated into the valley 
further than usual, that they had an adventure which 
made a great impression upon Josephine. They had 
followed the stream from the lower vale till it became 
a mere rivulet, and near its source, perched on the side- 
hill under a great gommier tree, saw a hut of palm and 
cane leaves. It was little more than an ajoupa, or 
sylvan hut, to exterior view; but at close approach it 
revealed a substantial construction and unexpected 
amplitude within. 

In front of the ajoupa sat a female, a woman of 
some thirty-five years, beneath a bower of plantain 
leaves. Accompanying Josephine and her nurse was a 
girl from Trois Ilet, or Fort Royal—probably her father 
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he 


had a city house at 
ter and an estate at the : 
former bourg— who wa i 
frequently her companion. ad 
She was a little older than 
Josephine, this young lady, 
Aimee Dubec de Rivery, 
and belonged to one o* the 
oldest families of the island. 





The proprietress of the 
hut invited them to enter, 
and they wonderingly a ab’ rs 
cepted her invitation. She 2a) Be 
was a fille de couleur of qty 
handsome and _ attractive > * 
, > 
appearance, a daughter of tis ;—ha 
> 


the people, born with all th 
inherited charms of t] 
mingled blood of Carib. ne 
gro and Caucasian races, 
Her black eves and hai: 
had the purple tint bestow 
ed by the Carib; her feet 
and hands also showed by 
their smallness and deli 








cacy the aboriginal birth- bah a ee 
right. Her serpentine q k es 6d « 
movements, the flowing Hy tf 


curves of her figure, the silk 
like smoothness of her rich- 
ly tinted skin, all proclaim- 
ed her a representative of 
the island’s best and rarest 
type. 

She was clad in the holi- 
day costume of the richest 
of her class, which revels in 
color and startling effects. 
On her head she wore a 
turban of gay ‘‘Madras’’- 
a mouchoir of brighte st col 
ors; her skirt, or douillette, 
was of violet silk; over her shoulders was a foulard, ¢ 
shoulder scarf, of costly silk, and this, as well as the 
turban, was ornamented with gold brooches and 
“‘trembling-pins.”’ She appeared a veritable queen of 
the forest; but she was only a priestess of Obeah. 

‘You did not come for that purpose, ’ she said to 
them, as they seated themselves upon wooden benches ; 
“you did not come to have your fortunes prognosti- 
cated, but to-day they will be told you. 

The girls shrank from her touch, as she ventured to 
take their hands; but Adée, herself of the same class of 
mixed blood, reassured them and bade them not to be 
afraid. 

“WW hy should you be afraid? It is a good fortune 
that I shall give to both of you. And first, you are both 
nin France, the 





to be queens; yes, one of you will 
other in an Oriental harem. 

This seemingly preposterous announcement at once 
restored their courage, and the girls entered with zest 
into the spirit of the occasion. ‘‘Yes,’’ proceeded the 
sibyl, frowning at their levity, ‘good fortune will at 
first attend you both; each of you will make a long and 
stormy voyage; each will at first marry happily; but 
eventually one will be released by the death of her hus 
band, the other will be captured by Algerian pirates 
and sold to the slavery of the Sultan of Turkey. She 
will acquire great influence with him, and her son will 
afterward sit on the throne; but she will die miserably 
As for you,’’ addressing Josephine, ‘tas for you—it is 
written in the stars that you will become the bride of 
the greatest man the modern world has seen. No, he is 
not yet in the world’s eye; his star will rise coincident 
with yours, But when yours sinks, then his also sets 
beneath the horizon. Gonow; I have spoken; you do 
not believe me; but wait—wait yet twenty years.” 

The trembling girls departed, vainly striving to 
shake off the evil effect of this intercourse with the 
mysterious woman. Whether or not this prediction of 
the sibyl was ever uttered, the incident is found in the 
memoirs of the Queen; it cannot be ignored. Mlle 
Aimée was, it is said, subsequently captured by Alger- 
ian corsairs, sold to the Sultan, and became the mother 
of one of the numerous Muhammeds, or Selims, with 
whom Turkey has 2€2n cursed. 

Silent and subdued, they pursued the valley path to 
the sucrerie. The sun had sei, the stars were out; behind 
them the Southern Cro tood a.ilt, above the crest of 
ahill. A large black bird swooped across their path, 
uttered a shrill shriek at sighi of them, and disappeared 

“Bon Die, muttered Adée, crossing herself, ‘‘that 
was the Diablotin.’ 
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(To be continued.) 


THE funeral of the late Archbishop of the Greel 
church at Corfu was carried out in keeping wich a 
curious custom of the people. The body of the de 
ceased prelate, seated in a golden armchair, dressed in 
episcopal robes, holding in one hand the mitre and in 
the other the Gospel, was carried through the street 





by priests in rich vestments, the chief Greek officia 


taking the piace of pallbearers on eat h side The 
above illustration will give an idea of the pomp and 
solemnity of this somewhat grewsome ceremony. Tt 
figures in the foreground are Greek riests in the 


robes of office. 
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THE LATE MRS. MARTHA O'BEIRNE., 

Mrs. MARTHA O'Betrne, wife of General James R 
O'Beirne of this citv, died at her home, No. 857 West 
One Hundred and Seventeenth Street, on the Sth inst. 
She was the daughter of the late Patrick Brennan 
father of Commissioner Thomas H,. Brennan and of 
four other stalwart sons, remarkable for their size and 
yeneral physical development, every one of them bein 
over six feet in stature and built in proportion Mrs 
©’ Beirne in her youth was considered quite a belle, and 
was widely loved and esteemed for the goodness of her 
heart as well as for her solid character 

The attractive picture of her sho vn here is repro 
duced from an old duguerreotype, and possesses an 

I! 


interest above the common not only as an excelle: 


ATE MK JAME Rk. O BEI I 


likeness of a beautiful woman, but also as a faithful 
record of the quaint and picturesque fashions that 
obtained forty years ago. low strange would have 
seemed to the gentlewomen of that period the evolu 
tion cf modern feminine headgear! And how much 
more of womanly sweetnes dignity and refinement 

to lurk in the sensitive, high-bred face framed a 


with a halo by the old-fashioned flower-wreathed bon 


¢ 
I 


f 


net, than one sees, er expects to see, under the hat « 
to-day, with its curiously distended and stiff ornament 


tion. Mrs. O' Beirne was of course obliged to conform 
to the changing fashion is the vears went by, but she 
never lost the simplicity and we that characterized 


this early picture of her. The loss of such an estimable 


woman is deeply felt, both in her own home lin the 
circle in wh 1 she moved and of which he Was a 
Vaiut lt er 
-*-+ 

Thompso: Ye ir! This rrect Figur 
can t lie 

Johnson They can’t, eh Did you ever \ 
Wynkoop in bathing? 

Walter—‘'‘Do you object to « irs, M Perts 

Miss Perte Never, unl they are lighted 

IT i 1 righ ra ri to < to f ut 

min her to rward 
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{ t a penr no Vv 11 
is. f | } bier and bbier vacqu 
t r e,and i avoided tl mall reets whit 
t ‘ 
J f | ert va f to and | 
t t sllo , to witne 
| ‘ I had fallen to be one of the forlorn band 
it every city provides: houseless, hung 
i y i hose bed at night is in the street 
r ler at tl ra ! yme public park 
\I ; did ma r mucet for 
Ww r i ely hot But it was the hunger that 
r Some- 
1 I i 1 a fe 
! rryi | 
tea the tat Gr 
I i horse Dut 50 
me I irned 
notl grew he 
v-€ I erably 
thin lL would 
| could get no work 
So weeks went by. 
I was lyit one night 
longside a man unde! 
tree in the Treasury Gar 


; Hewa 
miserable, 


“Pay, mate, 


hungry and 
as lw 





were you 

ever in jail? ; 
**No. [ had never been in jail. ‘““‘Why? 

You can go to jail here for fourteen days, if you 

like I've been; it isn't so bad. They feed vou well, 

and you've only t to crack blue stone for the roads 





Hlow can you get there?’’ I asked 
I’ve got a chu the police station, He'll run us 
n as vagrants on street You don’t have to steal 
nything 
I was so horribly hungry that I said: ‘‘Well, any 
thing’s better than th 
All right: come or 


It was Christmas Eve 

We stood by the gates of the vardens in the moon- 

rit The town-hall clock we heard in the distance 
midnight, and as the last stroke died away the 

bells of St. Patrick’s Cathedral pealed out, and 

chant through the 

Peace on 


down the deserted streets came the 


open doors proclaim God's promise of 





father, my sisters 
away, and the 


I thought of home; of my dear 
my own dear England so many miles 
welled up to my eyes, : 

My God! I can’t stand this,’’ said my mate, 
down the street into the quiet of the night. 
rhe river shone like a silver streak in the moonlight, 
and I knew what he meant. Before the day broke he 
was beyond the reach of hunger. 

I walked to the great steps of the Cathedral, and 
through the doors I saw the lights cf the high altar and 
the priests chanting the midnight 
seemed to be swimming 


and he 


1lass. Eve rything 
iround me, 

l remember the voices. the heavy perfume of the in- 
cense; Ll heard the organ crash out and the choir burst 
ind I remember no 


into the ‘Gloria in Excelsis Deo 
more 
When I came to I found myself in a small room with 
an old priest kneeling by my bedside. God bless him 
wherever he is! He is the one I shall never cease to pray 
for, never forget, for he started me fair on my road in 
fe; and from that day to this, when I feel dismayed 
ind weak, the tender voice and kindly smile of the good 
old man have come back to me, and with them the 
hat Christmas night in Melbourne when St 








memory of t 
, Peace on earth 


Patrick's bells 


ing out the welcome 


w [to nen 
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STORIES ABOUT PUBLIC 


vf SAT in the rooms of ex-Governor William Pitt Kel 
| r of Louisiana at the 


MEN. 


Shore Hiotel not long 






cand he told me foran hour st 


f the public 
men of a quarter of a century ago. Mr. Kellogg 
has been through such varied experiences that he has 
i ning public incident than most of 


the men who have contributed to the political history of 

















the United States Judge of the Supreme Court of 
I i at thirty, Colle wv of the Port of New Orleans 
y appointment of Abraham Lincoln, leader of the Re- 
pu ican party in the bitter tights which caused the shed 
f so much blood in Louisiana during reconstr 
times, chief figure in the famous controversy over 
l slana which elect sto the Presi- 
deney e a Senator and on the House 
of esentatives, still an ac n the politics 








ider in the councils of the National 








Repu ‘an pa r. Kell 
l 1 { i i! I w 
y inges tu! s ) 
wh that is heart-rend ) 
rat i ) 
' i f i | n \ } 
i vould only t yu 
ked Gover: Sellogg 
} i s of tl past. 
rst time I came to Washington,” he said. ‘“"] 
was vears of t had known Lincoln in I 
( lie used to t over a circuit and he came up 
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to where I lived to try cases very often. I remember so 
well the dav I first saw hin He was dressed in a long 

nen duster and his shirt was open in front He was 
care dress always. When he was a candi- 
date lass for the Senatorship, I had worked 
for |} uglass at that time and found hima 
ery hen I came to Washington after 





Lincoln's election, of course I went to the Senate and it 
vhen Douglass and Sumner had 
their memorable controversy. Knowing Douglass as 

did, I had a double interest in the debate. I remember 
mmner to ‘an animal which I 
tte from memory—meaning 
r so well how Sumner arose 

like a jackknife— 





happened to be the day 


how Di uglass likened 
will not name here | | 
the skunk; and I remembe 
he was a big man and he unfolded 
how he arose and said: ‘Mr. President, again the Sena 
tor from Illinois switches his tongue and again the Sen- 
ate is filled with an unbearable odor.’ He picked up 
the slur and threw it back at Douglass as quickly and 
neatly as it could have been done. That was a memor 
able controversy It led, you will remember, to Sumner 
being attacked in the Senate chamber by a member from 
South Carolina who beat him over the head with a cane 
and nearly killed him 

I admired Sumner very much, and when I was in 
the Senate afterward he helped me with almost every 
piece of legislation in which I was interested. I sat be- 
side him for a long time 

‘Did you hear his famous attack on Grant?’ I 
asked, 

| did indeed, said Mr. Kell smiling. ‘‘He 
came into the Senate chamber that day without warn 
ing to any one that he would speak. But I had believed 
all the time that he would not let the session close with- 
out attacking Grant, and ] had told Conkling and others 
what I thought. On the day that he spoke I saw him 
have in his hand some slips of fool’s-cap paper on which 
were pasted proof-slips. I leaned over and asked him if 
he was going to speak, because if he was not, I wanted 
to go away to attend to some business, He said that he 
was going to speak, sol remained. And what a speech 
it was! I remember his description of the Grant foreign 
policy—‘all muddle, muddle, muddle.’ And through 
the whole of the speech Carl Schurz sat looking up at 
him with a sardonic smile. He knew just what was 
coming. He had been all over the speech with Sumner 
before it was delivered 

One memorable night was the one on which we 
passed the amendment to the enforcement act, which 
It was nine o'clock 














the Democrats have just repealed. 
on the night before the adjournment of Congress that I 
offered an amendment to the appropriation bill which 
the scope of the en 
forcement act to polls, parishes and precincts. The act 
had applied before to towns of twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants or more. We wanted it to apply to the smallest 
voting place in the coming election, so that we might 
have Federal supervision in Louisiana. The amend 
ment was plainly intended to apply to the situation in 
Louisiana, because there is no other State in the Union 
where the parish is a political division. General Butler 
of Massachusetts drew the amendment, and drew it very 
r so that there could be no parliamentary ob 
jection to it. It provided for the appropriation of a 
certain amount of money to carry Into effect this law, 
ovided that the law was amended by striking out the 
words twenty thousand—and so on, We had a lively 
time over it, There was an all-night session, The ser- 
veant-at-arms was sent out to bring in absent Senators. 
The Democrats did all that they could to prevent the 
adoption of the amendment, Mr. Thurman got so ex- 
cited and talked so much about it that he lost his voice 
and at an early hour he paired with Mr. Morton, who 
was not very well, and together they went away for the 
hight 
Charles Sumner sat at his desk beside me. His 
arms were folded on the desk and his head lay on them. 
He was sound asleep. Every little while there would 
be a vote. I would touch his arm and he would raise 
his head, vote aye or no, drop his head on his arms and 


was under consideration extending 











cunningty, 


f 


go to sleep once more, I had to watch to see that our 
fellows voted. I was the ‘file-leader,’ as Conkling said, 
and I had to keep my men in line. Henry Wilson, after- 
ward Vice-President of the United States, had gone into 
one of the cloak-rooms and lain down on a couch near 
the door. He was in his shirt-sleeves, and he had taken 
off his shoes and put them on the floor beside the couch. 
When a vote was taken, I would go into the cloak- 
room and touch Mr. Wilson on the shoulder. He would 
get up, walk into the Senate chamber in his stockinged 
feet, come down to the front row where his seat was, 
vote aye or no and go back to the cloak-room for another 
nap. Several times he picked up his shoes and came 
down to his seat holding them in his hand. When the 
vote was tal en, he went bac k to the « loak-room, care- 
fully deposited the shoes where they had been before 
and lay down. Iv was one of the funniest things in my 
public experience to see the future Vice-President of the 
anding in his place in the Senate, in his 
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U nitec 
shirt-sleeves and carrying bis shoes in his hand. The 
very next day the Republican National Convention 
nominated Mr. Wilson on the ticket with Grant for 
Vice-President. I was a delegate to that convention, 


it the business of the Senate kept me from attending 





During Governor Kellogg's second term in the Sen- 
ate ifter the great controversy about his election as 
Governor of Louisiana and the greater controversy 
about the Presidency—he was kept very busy defending 

idministration ‘ f the affairs of the State he repre- 
sented, was Mr. Jonas, a Hebrew Demo 
at. The accusations against the Kellogg administra- 

n which were made in the Senate came largely from 
an attack on Mr. 


his 


His colleag 





ynas. One dav Jonas made Kellogg 
I did not leave a little bit of him,’’ said Mr. Kellogg, 
experience, ‘and when I was through 

nas sitting there dumbly—Senator Hoar said aloud 


equal to this has been seen since David 





brew iyre 





struck the 
Mr. Hoar has a bitter tongue. I remember a con 
him and Butler of South Carolina that 
Hoar had charged in the 

urse of a speech that Butler had had something to do 
with the Hamburg massacre. Butler was very angry 
ind wanted to reply, but his friends gathered around 


{ 


troversy between 


very nearly Jed to blows. 
















































him and persuaded him not to do so When Mr. Hoar A reasonabl ount of chara 

had finished, Mr. Garland arose and in his slow, judicial nal remin ‘ rea 

way began a defense of Mr. Butler He iid that ( right th \ pre I \ lld 

was quite sure the charges of the Senator were entirely re itly | ive n | | \ 

without foundation They were an rthy asper n terta ular ‘ 

on his friend from S Carolina, who w the rey evening, dat ! 

sentative of one of the oldest families nh his State nediey 

through Whose velns coursed the est HDiood of South i ( " 

Carolina Mr. President,’ said Mr. Hoar, in his thin picture ere I send you ty 

voice, ‘I’m not speaking of the blood in his vein lam I i " 

speaking of the blood on his hands It was all that bis irn. for } . . } > , . 

friends could do to restrain Butler after that and it if you ever ‘ 

surprising that there was no bloodshed I 

In the course of a fragment iry ¢ ersation about I used to i I } \ 

Louisiana matters, I asked Governor Kellogg if he was t { i mat 

an actor in the famous railroad race of the Governor 

the State, Mr. Warmoth 

I was consulted in the matter,’ he said, “‘but I \ 

? not an actor in it Warmoth was Governor of the Sta 
: and he was inclined toward the Liberal party, which } 

was organized by the Democrats Pinehback was the 

Lieutenant-Governor In the Governor's safe at the 

Capitol was a law giving the returns in the city of New I 

Orleans into the hands of a returning board. Under th idea 


| old law these returns were controlled by the Mayor. We * 
wanted this new law promulgated by the Governo 


Warmoth would not doit. The Constitution of Lou ina A LEI TER FROM NEW NORWAY. \ RAINY 





















































was peculiar, Under it the Governor could keep a bill NT; : 
in his possession as long as he pleased, and if he promul P bing solar ah ectids . 
gated it, it was law; if he did not promulgate it eee nara awe pA 
lapsed. We wanted this law promulgated, asI have said, “©: \ + S@ugstac, ¢ ; oO Et : 
and there was no likelihood that Warmoth would doi t Dominion | oF ' a 
Of Pinchback we were certain. In the absence of t fand Here t alley of ft i ‘ 
Governor, the Lieutenant-Governor would have beer i by ny ™ t 
acting Governor and it would have been possible to hay “i of Ul : : 
the law promulgated. So we would have been very 1 the heal a 
glad to have Warmoth go awa and Jeave Pinchback in ° > OTAV ¢ ! ! 
charge He would not go so long as Pin wk wa " thet ‘ : 
the State; but after a time Pinchback went to New : ‘ : 
York, and then Warmoth, who had some business there 2 r : 
went to New York, too. Pinchback heard that War- ' rest . ‘ . ! 
moth was in the city and he determined to get back to . dhs 
Louisiana before him and promulgate the law. So 
how when he left the Fifth Avenue Hotel to take the 
train South a friend of Warmoth learned his mission and 
warned Warmoth of it. It was too late then to get 
the same train, Pinchback had a twelve-hour sta we ear t ar 
When the train arrived at Jackson, a man got aboard think ¢ I 
and told Pinchback that there was an important 1 ‘ it our ¢ rience ‘ ne 
ge for him in the telegraph office at tl tation e1 l y nil I 
Pinchback unsuspectingly got off and went into tl We landed at ella ¢ i tl er 
office. The train should have stayed at the station five | ! tavyed in Victoria é te i 
minutes, but as soon as Pinchback was olf the trai rt ts with the ¢ I 
started and lefthim. Onthe next train came Warmoth t 
and he reached the State as soon as Pinchback. So the The « ded t 
law was not promuly ited. rhose were lively tim i) nt ind ! 
The Governor was a great admirer of Lincoln and on »> chang is the! , 1 ju 
his desk stands a marble bust of the martyred Presid I look back to that time ‘ wonder 
rhere’s a little story connected with that bust, i peo Kept up tf ! 
sai ‘When I was appointed Collector of the Port at ur or Ter 
New Orleans, ny Commission was the last official paper we were ghty pe 
Lincoln signed. He was shot immediately bu righter da 1 
Of course feeling ran high in the South on the inds, and ! ! l 
One day not long after | took charge of my there a t ey eve 
appraiser came to me and told me that ar | r of h { tl f ! 
statuary and bric-a-brac who lived in New Orleans had very ‘ ro O igl > 2 
found in an invoice of goods just received a bust of Li on consuU r t n 1 effect f t 
coln in Parian marble. It had been sent to him as a bracing atmosphere and tl hard 
sample. He did not dare accept it, for he knew that ippetit t t t med to i t 
he displayed it in his store he would lose all his busi- supplies had t ¢ rried « t 
ness. So he did not want to take it out of the Custom ¢ vt 3, a store at the 1 ith of t river, over d j 
I{touse. I went to the Custom House, looked at it and tances of from f rto fittes I upt ey t } | 
said that I would take it off his hands at the invoice respective far fe eS i not ta t ‘ ‘ . 
price. So it was sent to my house, river in the ter 
GEORGE GRANTHAM Bal \ few of th ttle d ir I { tne t cel 
-@-+ rains which set in just after our arrival, so ! the. | \ 
AMERICAN COMIC JOURNALISI1. Bove Bax oa gnarl gt >on var 
RANK FISH, JOHN BROUGHA nan’ 1 the ser "Rs \ ' 
E Ep! 2 OF “ON s WEEE hole exte! t ind allotted f t i 
1 HAVE just pasted into ny Mark Twain Scrap | eleven tho i hundred and eight es, ¢ le irt 
mur splendid article in ONCE A Werk of May 12th of age rece ‘ u ed and sixt res of land et pes 
American Comic Journalism I never flatter, t But th rae f 
neither do I hesitate to perfor the pleasant task of a r not y t \ f et htfu ro4q ; 
cording full credit to those ho erit it I dive f t in, ar ho t Is ft I t . ri 
your articles first of all in the paper. If you only d nd wi ) very id uthf 
justice to the idea that you have given birth to, the wor lany r t 
you are y “d upon will form the most saleal 
published in the United State Heir i repertoire ¢ t 
standard wit and pure humor, the two t nerve t ( ) 
ever discovered. ng al t totheir I . me to | 
Brave, handsome, bright, inimitable Fran Fish! had put t at e it 
How I love that man By accident or gravitatio ol | VU ! 
minds, or somehow, I believe that I 1 ime his most it places 16 ¢ ! ! 
timate and confidential friend next to and after Jol higher, One ] t 
Brougham, whom I believe Frank loved and venerated 1 t, and at 
more than any other man on earth lL have in inv ser I t r t 
book the poem nimitabie to John Brougham 1 i at I i I { ‘ 
the celebrated John Brougham dinner Glorious 1 i t v i t ! 
all those, and they make the happiness of we the alread r trai to 
Erratic, eccentric perhaps, Frank Fish isin this world ! 101 O) ! 
of few such minds; so should you and I appear to the ruil d 
natives if we should settle in the interior of Afr found t 
I doubt if any man knows the 1 facts of | i 
Fish’s history as w is I down to i " I e ever, t I ! 
ost all track of him it t 
In 1867 I was admitted to pr in | ted S 
Circuit and United States District Court t 
States Court mm on Ch ‘ S 1 do 
know that then in the preset f au idge } i 
h Hon. E. M. Stoughto é for 
tl} { i 1 it was i 
l hh ( of the dru ! i I 1 I 
ing down the |] is he showed ruling pa 
rong in drunk nes yt to | a pl t 
the stage vetween staggers, to suve 1 I i 5 
ng amidst thunders of applause r 
In 1856 t tl of sev nteen) | I ¥ 
‘ rier, and |] iwi r r 
r-¥ ym. WwW nta t ‘wee Howke 
1) cratic t t i andi ) 
" m with a buck gs, I and h 
broken bridge with the Bue in | pa 
dow to destructior 1} 
the fection of the i ( »\ por i 
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CONGRESSMAN R. W. TAYLER, OHI 





CONGRESSMAN J. P. TRACEY, MISSOURI ( 


OUR 


he P. TRACEY, Congressman from the Seventh 
Y= Missouri District, was born in Wayne County, Ohio, 
in 1836. Tle was reared on a farm, and educated in the 
public schools of Ohio and Indiana. He began reading 
law at eighteen and teaching at nineteen, moved to Mis- 
souri at twenty-two, and married at twenty-four. En- 
listing as a private in the Union Army in 1862, he was 
mustered out with the rank of First Lieutenant in 1865. 
He was commissioned Lieutenant-Colonel and enrolled 
in April, 1865. After the war he settled in Stockton and 
engaged in the practice of law, but removed to Spring- 
field in 1874 and engaged in journalism as the editor of 
a Republican newspaper. He was on the Grant elec- 
toral ticket in 1868; Republican candidate for Railroad 
Commissioner in 1878; candidate for Elector-at-Large 
on the Gartield ticket in 1880, and was commissioned 
United States Marshal for the Western District of Mis- 
souri in 1890, and served until 1894. He was elected to 
the Fifty-fourth Congress as a Republican. 

Dr. Joel Douglass Hubbard, Missouri's representative 
from the Eighth District, is a native of that State, and 
first saw the light on the day that Abraham Lincoln was 
elected President. His medical diploma was won at the 
Missouri Medical College in 1888. He took an early in- 





THERE was an immense Masonic demonstration in 
Boston on June 17, ‘‘Bunker Hill Day,”’ in celebration 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the erection of the 
original monument to Joseph Warren. Fifty lodges 
and commanderies took part. 

THE advance in wages is becoming general. The 
Eberhard Manufacturing Company, and the National 
Malleable Castings Company, employing two thousand 
men in Cleveland, O., announced a ten per cent increase 
June 17. In Cohoes, in this State, and in Norristown, 
Pa., substantial advances in rolling mills’ wages are re- 
ported. 





THE new ‘‘American Society’’ in London will have 
as its guests at its coming Fourth of July dinner Chaun- 





CONGRESSIONAL GALLERY. 





terest in polities; was elected County Court Clerk of 
Morgan County in 1886, and re-elected in 1890, He at 
present combines the positions of bank president and 
journalist, the Versailles (Mo.) Statesman being under 


his editorial control, Dr. Hubbard’s success is empha- 
sized by the fact that the Eighth District is naturally 
Democratic, and that his opponent, Richard Parks 
Bland, one of Missouri’s pre-eminently famous sons, had 
represented it for twenty-two years, 

Ever since the formation of the Seventeenth District 
of Pennsylvania the Republican nomination for Con- 
gress has been considered an empty honor, and when, 
ust a year ago, Monroe H. Kulp was nominated to suc 
ceed Hon. S. P. Wolverton, who had repres¢ nted the di 
trict so ably, even the party leaders did not expect to 
see him elected, Later in the year the Democrats nomi 
nated as his opponent ex-United States Senator Charles 
R. Buckalew, who in a political career of half a century 
had been defeated but once, and that by the soldier 
statesman John F. Hartranft for the Gubernatorial! 
chair. But the campaign which followed was so vigorous 
that when the result was announced it was found that 
the Democratic majority of nearly six thousand in 182 
had been overcome and that Mr. Kulp, leading the Stat 


cey M. Te pew, Seth Low and Wayne MacVeagh—thre 


good representatives of real American sentiment 


Lorp COLIN CAMPBELL, fourth son of the Duke of 
Argvll, died at Bombay recently. He was a captain in 
the Bombay Rifle Volunteer ( orps Lord Colin’s suit 
for divorce, unsuccessfully brought against |! wile 


some vears ago, created a great sensation 


THE value of the gold yield of the entire globe in 18% 
was $181,510,100, an increase of nearly $25,000,000 ¢ 


1893, and the largest annual yield on record, 

SECRETARY OLNEY has made a pressing demand upon 
Spain for the immediate settlement of the long-pending 
Mora claim. 


ticket by 1 8 votes, had been elected by a majority of 
894. Mr. Kulp was born in Pennsylvania in 1858, but 
spent most of his life in Shamokin, where he received a 
common school education, to which he added a course 
at the State Normal College, Lebanon, O., and Eastman 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥ He has been in the whole 
sale lumber business since he left school and is carrying 
on a general contracting business He has always been 
an ardent Republican, but was never before a candidate 
for « flice, 

Robert W. Tavler of Lisbon, Columbiana County, O., 
Representative in the Fifty-fourth Congress from the 
Fighteenth District of Ohio, was born at Youngstown, 
O., November 26, 1852. He graduated at Western Re 
serve College in June, 1872. In September he com 
menced teaching in the high chool at Lisbon, and was 
elected superintendent of schools in 1873, and re-elect 
in 1874. From January, 1875, to Novembe1 S76, he 
was editor of the cheye State. In April, 1877, he was 
admitted to the Bar, and was elected Prosecuting Attot 





ney of Columbiana County in 1880, serving until Jant 
ary 4865. Ever since his admission to the Bar he has 
been actively engaged in the practice of his profts- 
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then that the hips, a 1 freedom of motion and 
, , preventing th uncomfortable irding 
, it 1 ! acros the knees from riding that make 
. : to al ar t ordinary skirt objectionable rhe 
‘ t the ti I ju love-fitting, be easy and 
\ { I wetu \ pretty yoke covers the back 
vith t ands ofr ind is extended, faced and 
la , t i li revel i in tront to form sty 0 i} 
< tha leet t rollu collar in notches 
) ¢ Stvi 1 bOX-plalts, that narrow at the 
] Wil n ire applied tol nts and back, 
r toilet j art ft i under the yoke to tl 
, ed t basque, Full gig 
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ter l ft plavir or other sports in 
wh nary Kirt ind unde 
‘ i imbersome Plain, mixed or 
( ( { he t twe cloth rg 
homespun and vicuna the materials 
usually employed for il vy this mod 
I per Lttentic n to the details of pre ! 
all seams and ed on the wro! si 
with a damp cloth laid betw 1 the hot 
iron and the material, W nsure at n 
equal to the best tailor work rhe pat 
” terns No 6476. 6477. 047 ire 1 ide in 
the usua 1c i¢ I ent 
t K« little fr for a girl i 
t I \ ’ 64 l and whit 
! 1 rou riped dimity is here combined with 
ver i ‘ ve hite Er h embroidery, and 
t \ h prettily decorated with pink satin ru 
1 1 tie nh t arranged 
} ver fitted s, and closes in the cen- 
( i i tre | upper portions are covered 
i vel with 1 embroidery to square yoke 
point dept whi $s tirmiv stitchea is Lhe 
ind | ir it away from underne . 
i { front il wk are gathered top 
‘ ed and be 1, the full in front droop 
ris oi racel in -Irench blouse style 
i t po epaulets are placed over 
| ed 1 h narrow embroidery, with 
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ed to ove th elbo with € l i 

i I from under which the ning is cut 
iway The full round skirt is deeply 
hemmed on the lower edge, the t LD iteegs 
gathered and sewed to the lower edge of 
the waist. A plainer effect can be secured 
by omitting the all-over embroidery and 


finishing the 
omitting 
Very 


ituting the material, 
with a plain hem, or 
iltogether, as preferred, 
be made from taffeta 
or other fancy silks, using lace for the 
and lower sleeves, or the yoke and 
leeves can be omitted for more dressy 
ions Woolen material will also 
develop stylishly by the mode, velvet or 
silk being used in combination, the 
also being made of the 
ding material. With a dress made 

material, ribbon gimp or inser 
an be used for decoration on the 
and wrists. Pattern 6450 


1 four size viz., 6, 8, 10 , 


ubst 
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them 


dresses can 
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yoke, epaulets 


one 


and 12 
year 
Skirts of 
ind hers 
is especially 


such as silk, 


fashion, 
a design that 
to materials 
other 


ured only 


many gores remain in 
in No, 6437 we give 

well adapted 
moire, velvet, or 
are manutact 
Che practical e« 
mmmend it for ex 





satin, 
fancy fabrics that 
in narrow width 

of this design will rec 


‘OnOTHY 


pensive materials, while its many gores 
will be found very becoming to ladies of 
full figure Trimming is quite unnec 
ry, but every gore can be outlined with 
jet, or other ginp or passementerie, if a 
ticher effect is sought after. The three 
stately godets or organ-pipe folds in the 
back are interlined throughout with hair 


ive them 


faced 


cloth or other stiff fabric, to ¢ 
the proper set. The front gores are 





the fac 
tatfet 


deeply with the same, the top of 
ing being tacked to the lining of t 

cambric or percaline that covers the hair 
cloth. The skirt fits smoothly at the top, 
the godets being arranged in box-plaits at 
the back. The placket is made at the left 
side in the seam nearest the centre, an 


elastic strap placed underneath holding 
the godets in position Any of the season 
able fabrics in silk, wool or cotton will 


make up stylishly by the mode. The hair 
cloth can be omitted, if so preferred. Pat 
is cut in five sizes: viz., 22, 24, 
oO Inc measure 
One of the latest importations f1 
Paris is the dainty street gown shown in 
the last cut It is built of golden-brown 
veiling of fine quality combined with blue 
peu-de-soie, and elaborately decorated 
with fine cut jet studded with cabochons 
of differ sizes. The bodice is a marvel 
of artist ie harmonious blending 
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hes waist 


nt 
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blue 
and 


of this pz 
with the 
the fa 
very 


irticularly delicate shade of 
fanciful jet-covered revers, 
centre box-plait, being 
and altogether new. The 
ithered at each shoulder, to round 
yoke depth, front and back, and arranged 


hionable 
attractive 


SILK IS Bg 





ADIES’ WAIST 

64 ADIES’ SKIRT 
over a glove-fitted lining that closes in the 
centre front. The crush collar closes at 
the shoulder and is supplemented by a 
histo collar of jet over blue silk, 





Mep very 
stiffly lined and wired, Full puffs droop 
fashional » the elbow over sleeve lin 

ys that fit comfortally, the lower por 


which can be covered with either 


l or omitted altogether, if long 
are to be worn. The skirt aptly 
rates the circular mode with godet 
ran-pipe folds in the back. The 


smoothly at the 
below the 


ides fit 
into ripples 


top, 
hips. A 





| ‘ing of haircloth supports the 
handsome jet embroidery, the godet in 
the back being interlined throughout to 


he proper stiffness. Quite inexpen- 
harmonious combina- 
an be artistically developed 
The garniture of lace and 
may be omitted, and the 
skirt will be quite as stylish when plainly 
finished, Pattern 6425 is cut in five sizes: 

2 3 3, B38 and 40 inches bust 
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isure Pattern 6407 is cut in five 
7e8: Viz., 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inches 
bust measure 
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We ASHIONS often take a 





most with 
manner of Fe 


narrow flat panels 


lix s models, the v 
est thing now, in silk gow: 
the bottom of the skirt trimn 
scant ruffles of the good I 





put on without ny heading 
generally arranged 
Grand Prix gown which I w: 


In Shallow W 


this idea. The material is a tf 
ered silk and the full godet ski 
cled by two ruffles arranged 
The jacket bodice is tight-fittin 
in a short ruftle over the hi 

turn away 1n revers, 
stock, and large butterfly bow 
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fectly plain, untrimmed skirts, or 
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made their public appear 
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nate as to see at the couturiere 





new 
have 


with 


J . 
fastens over the other and is hel the 
large buttons of turyuoise surrounded by 

| diamonds. Across the back is a deep flat 
collar, slashed and = carried t to 
meet the revers 

lo Mme. Hoifmann, at Fisher & R 
erts, I am indebted for some valu 
formation, She says that the shap« 
skirt and sleeve will remain unchanged 
| now during the summer rl tr 
about the hem is a novelty that will ] 
| ably remain in favor silk gown o 

| | the next few months; and a very pretty 
| |! idea is to have the ru s edged by a 

double narrow ruching o ie 
sole. Phe use « f cy buttons increase 
and the large or l ttons of imita 
tion stones and d onds are properly 
used on elaborate confections of whit 
chiffon or muslin. Pompadour ribbor 
will be lar ely Uusé l on | til imer 
frocks, and the old shioned h is in 
favor again. It must be laid in narrow 

lds flat against the t, and tied in 
the back with big loo id lon 
ends, 

Jacket wns of silk are very much 
worn, generally made with Louis X\ 
jac kets, openin Ove blouses 


} One had a full fluffy skirt of embroidered 
| white chiffon. With it was worn a Louis 
XV. coat of an exquisite flowered Oo 
cade, made with flaring turn- r iffs, 
flat poc! pieces, and wide revers which 
were trimmed with brilliant butto t 
} in silver. The jacket opened ver a 
blouse of pink mull arranged in rows of 
loose pulfs, separated by falls of yellow 
} lace. Over the top of the hig) cer 
fella ruffle of lace. 
| A dainty little frock was of white 
broidered muslin profusely trimmed with 
white satin ribbon. The ri Ww 
arranged in straps over the b held 
by many small diamond butt rh 
skirt hung full over the white silk foun 
dation. 

A white chiffon frock wi: 
trimmed by a wid h of exquisit 
Paar pe tote rl on The nh wa cat 
| ried al "the waist, and was held to tl 
waist in p Shee by four diamond button 
| It tied in the back in a square butterfly. 
This sash would make an imple lit 
frock very ¢/ 

One of the most novel gowns that I 
saw at the Grand Prix \ built of asl 
pale-green and rose 5 ‘] skit 
showed the very latest idea In front it 
was slashed in deep t and 

ich tab was yal ow " 
ruffie. The sleeves both } ty and 
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time I have used it, and 1 am st ger gr ns ee 
fully convinced it ser) = ean cop ae three bo ‘ aes 
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: of Let me tell you of atr P mi: ade i 
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the sea ind 6000 FEE Tl above the is p, 
- Ww h ay beneath tl m, white ana }t atil 
; & 1d me SIX CENTS in stamps and 1 
on a finely illustrated book that gives the story. , 
= CHAS. S. FEE, Gen Pass. Aoent > 
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{VoL, XV., No. 13, Jt 


$5.00 IN COLb. 


Presented to any person sending Five Su»- 


scriptions to 





The GREAT DEMOCRATIC WEEKLY 


of New York. 


( taining timeiy, interesting matter relative 


Dyects 
POLITICAL, 
SOCIAL and 


HUMOROUS, 





Si on, postpaid, $4 A year. 
SEND 250. Wire te 
* souv venir ) K with r t 
engravings signat s of mi a nt 
cratic Statesmen, or List he Tam many Hall. 


TAMMANY TIMES Co., 
110 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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To Opponents 


OF 


The § ingle Tax 


You judge of our reform with 


The Single-Tax Courier, 


W. E, BROKAW, Eprrot 


Price S$! a Year. 


Subscribe For It, 


Read It, Then 
Criticise Us! 


SHERIDAN WEBSTER, Manager. 


810 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo 








AGENTS to sell Sash Locks & 
zs oor Holders, Sam- 
ple Sash L ree by mail for 2c A 


stamp. Best selle we gree lave nted “oo ts weights 


S12 | 
aday, Write quick, BROHARD & CO., 30x 3, Philadelphia. 
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Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
UM to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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HE LAFAYETTE: 


AT LAKE MINNETONKA, MINN. 
Is the largest and finest Summer | 
Resort in the West eee, 
owned by the Grea’ Norther 
rea iby fr it 
Paul, Minneapolis ar netor 
from the East, via Buffalo and i Duluth 
by the Company's magnificent 
steamships, **North West" and 
“"Horth andy. 








AS ure seekers can F r 
chase tickets irectiy to Mi netonka Beach, 
Mint mappli y regular ticket 
Oltice Hotel now open. 

FE. V. HOLCOMBE, Manager. 
Minnetonkse Beach, Minnesota 











— MARIA ACADEMY, 


39 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 














This ins d { sregatio' ‘otre Dame (Montreal), 
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stim sof superior a fr 7 tl 1 € al 
urs A w young lady boarders can be accomn odated in the Convent. Reopens 
8. Fort sa ilars apply to 


THE LADY SUPERIOR. 














